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““This Bill (Mr. Peel’s) was grounded on concurrent Reperts of both 


‘* Houses ; it was passed by unanimous votes of both Houses ; it was, at the 
«< close of the Session, a subject of high eulogium in the Speaker’s Speeeh to 
‘* the Regent, and in the Regent’s Speech to the two Houses: now, then, I, Wil- 
«< Jiam Cobbett, assert, that, to carry this Billinto effect is impossible ; and 
“ I say, that, if this Bill be carried into full effect, I will give Castlereagh 
‘“‘ leave to lay me on a Gridiron and broil me alive, while Sidmouth may stir 


« the coals, and Canning stand by and laugh at my groans.”’-— 


Taken from 


Cobbett’s Register, written at North Hampstead, Long: Istand, on the 24th 
of September, 1819, and published in England in November, 1819. — 





Letrer II. 


TO MR. PEEL. 


On the Gridiron. On the Battle 
between the Land and the 
Funds. On the scenes of next 
Summer, if the Bill be not 
repealed. 


London, 13 February, 1821. 


Sir,—Please to look at the 
head of this Register; look at the 








Motto ; look at the Gridiron! 
And then please to pay attention 
to what I am about to say. 


The time is now come ; it is 
actually arrived, when I am call- 
ed upon to begin to do justice to. 
myself ; and, not only to myself, 
but to many thousands of zealous 
and faithful Desciples, who have 
long adopted my political opini- 
ons, and many of whom have had 


to endure no small. quantity of re- 
s 
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proach, injustice and persecution 
on that account. Our day is, at 
last, come ; and, please God, we 
will enjoy it. 

It is my imtention, tn this letter 
to go back and make some re- 
marks apon the circumstances, 
accompanying the passing of your 
Brit, which Bill was, as will be 
by and by seen, the very thing 
that I ought to have wished for, 
and that you and the “ Great 
Council’ ought to have avoided. 
Then, I shall make some remarks 
on the battle which seems to be 
now coming on between the Land 
and the Funds. And, lastly, I 
mean to offer you some observa- 
tions ; or, rather,.some new pre- 
dictions as to the scenes which we 
shall behold next Summer, if your 
Bill be not repealed. 

As to the first topic ; as to the 
circumstances accompanying the 
passing of your Bill, you, doubt- 
less, recollect them; but that is 
no reason for my not stating them 
here. You and the “ Grand 
Council” 
very glad if the world would for- 
get them. .I will take care that 
the world shall not ; for, in every 


would, -probably, be 


way, in which Lean hold them up 


to the eyes of mankind, will I 
hold them.vp to thase,exes. They, 
shall not be fergotten. + Justice 
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as well as to myself, demands 
that they be had in constant re- 
collection. 

This Bill was passed in direct 
Opposition to my principles, re- 
peatedly laid down, and to my 
Be- 


of 


advice repeatedly given. 
tween 1808 
passing the Bill, I had written 


and the time 
altogether, a large volume, from 
which any one of common sense 
might have gathered the manifest 
injustice as well as the monstrous 
No 
longer before, than the month of 
July 1818; that is to say, not 


absurdity of such a Bill. 


more than eight months before 
your project was broached in 
the Parliament, I had addressed 
a letter to Mr. Tierney, in which 
[ had_demonstrated, 


had proved as clearly as any 


in which I 


thing ever was proved, that, to 
attempt to return to cash pay- 
ments, without a reduction of the 
interest of the debt and without 
other measures of equal importt 
ance, would be proof of downrigh- 
Mr had 
started the idea of a gadual 
retarn ‘to exsl-payments, in his 
speech respecting the #e-newal of 
tlie _ protection Bill in 1818. 
Upon this idea of his I had ob- 
served, that the very use-of the 
word vridtabiisuch a case ren- 


madness. Tierney 


dered the speech unworthy of an 
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answer ; but, I observed, “ if the 
«‘ paper be drawn in gradually, 
the approach of the misery and 
‘ruin and uproar will be gra- 
‘dual; but they will approach. 
‘The want of employment will 
‘come on gradually and gently ; 
‘ but 


vulsion will be the end of the 


it will come. The con- 

scene ; but there will Je a con- 
‘vudsion. Ruin and starvation 
«* will come by degrees ; but ruin 
will 


This was written in Long Island 


‘© and starvation come.” 
on the 11th July 1818; and yet, 
in defiance of this ; in despite of 
it, youand the “ Great Council” 
passed the Baill. You will say, 
that you were not bound to listen 
to me; that you had a right to 
treat my opinions with scorn. I 
question your right ; for you were 
acting for the nation, and ought 
to have paused, and, indeed, to 
have stopped,when your measures 
were opposed to the opinions of a 
man of greater talents and ex- 
perience than yourself. How- 
ever, if you had a right to scorn 
my opinions then, I have an un- 
questionable right to laugh at you 
now; and at all those, be they 
who they may, who bad a hand 
in producing the measure, which 
has now notoriously produced 
precisely those effects which ] 
said it would produce. 
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Your Bill was passed on 
the *2nd July 1819. It was 
three months in the hatching ; 


just double the time ‘that a 
A 
of 


sat for 


Goose sits upon her eggs. 


Committee of each House 
thé ‘“* Great Council” 
many 


the 


weeks to inguire into 
You, 


the 


matter. who were 


Chair-man_ in 
of 
being, yourself a Privy Coun- 
sellor, and a Member for the 
University of Oxford, brought 
in this Report, consisting, to 


Committee 


the House of Commons, 


gether with it’s appendix, of 


three hundred and fifty five 
folio pages of close print. Upon 
this Report you brought in the 
Bill. The Bill passed by an 
unanimous vote of both Houses; 
and it was repeatedly stated 
in both houses, that this would 
settie the matter for ever £ 
time, I 
from 
Suffice it, for the 
present to say, that the Houses 
rang with mutual congratula- 
tions on the happy and glori- 
ous 


Another will make 


the 


quotations several 


speeches. 


You were 
to the skies; and 
men pressed forward with anx- 


iety to claim their share of the 


achievement. 


eulogised 


honour of having formerly sup- 

ported ‘the wise principles upon 

whieh ‘your Bill was founded, 
8 2 
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at a time when those princi- 
ples were brought forward in 
the shape of resolutions by a 
deceased and “ deeply 
of the 


House, whose name was Hor- 


lately 
lamented’ ornament 


NER, and who had been a 


Lawyer and an_ Edinbourgh 


Reviewer. In short, it was a 
day of Jubilee; ‘‘a day and 
* such a day; the like of it, 
* alack-a-day, Oh! Dollalolla! 
“we ne’er shall see again!” 
You appear to have thought 
it fit, that the most should be 
made of such a day; for, not 
to Houses. them- 


merely the 


selves were the recriprocated 
The 
Commons, with 
head, 
gratulated the Regent on the 
that 
that 


old men may not forget; and 


whole 
the 


eulogies confined. 
House of 
their con- 


Speaker at 


noble achievement; and, 


we may loose nothing ; 
that young men may have a 
of the 


memorable 


knowledge exultations 
of that 


shall here set down the words, 


day, I 


in which the Speaker addressed 
his Royal Highness, upon the 
subject on the 12th July 1819. 

** But, Sir, of those measures, 
** which 
“the most prominent, the most 
‘‘important, and, as we trust, 
“« in their consequences, the most 


we have completed, 
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‘* beneficial to the public, are the 


“measures which have 


ee 


crown 

out of the consideration of the 

‘* present state of the country— 

** both in its Currency and its 
Eariy, 


‘“‘ present Session, we instituted 


“* Finances. Sir, in the 
‘an enquiry into the effects pro- 
“‘ duced on the exchanges with 
and the 


“foreign countries, 


“state of the circulating me- 


“dium, by the restriction on 


‘* payments in cash by the Bank. 
This enquiry was most anxi- 
ously and most deliberately 
conducted, and in its result led 
to the conclusion, that it was 
most desirable, quickly, but 
with due precautions, to re- 
turn to our ancient and health- 
ful of 
That whatever 


been the expediency of the 


state currency ;— 


might have . 


Acts for the suspension of 
paymenis in cash at the diffe- 
rent periods at which they 
were enacted—and doubtless 
they were expedient, whilst 
the country was involved in 
the most expensive contest that 
ever weighed down the finan- 
ces of any country—still that 
the necessity for the continu- 
ance of these Acts having 
ceased, it became us with as 
little delay as possible (avoid- 


ing carefully the convulsion of 
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“io00 rapid a transition) to re- 
turn to our ancient system :— 
and that if at any period, and 
under any circumstances, this 
return could be eilected with- 
out national inconvenience, it 
was at the present, whea this 
mighty nation, with a proud 
retrospect of the past, after 


° 
i- 


having made the greatest e 
“* forts, and achieved the noblest 
‘* objects, was now reposing In a 
<‘ confident, and, as we fondly 
“‘ hope, a well-founded expecta- 
“‘tion, of a sound and lasting 
? peace.” 

Here, then, we find the speak- 
er saying that the inquiry into 
this matter had been most anxi- 
ous!y and most deliberately cou- 
ducted ; we find him saying that 
the necessity for the Bank pro- 
tecting Acts had ceased ; we find 
him saying that it was wise and 
necessary to return to cash-pay- 
ments; and we find him asserting 
that the Parliament kad chosen 
the proper time to return to our 
ancient and healthful 
currency. 

Let it, therefore never be said, 
that the thing was done in a 
hurry ; let it never be ssid that 
there was not time for reflection ; 
let it never be said, that you had 
not read Paper against Gold and 
my letter to Mr, Tierney. 
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you had not read these, you 


ought to have read them. They 
had been written for your in- 
struction. Letit never be said 


that this was a 
the 


Let 


was 


party ques- 


votes were Uunae 


said 


experiment 5 


Lition, for 


nimous. it never be 


that it an 
for it was de: lared from all parts 
of the Houses, that the question 
was seté/ed for ever. A hundred 
times was it repeated, that this 
subject was now done with. 

it wasin the month of August 
that I 


Bil/, aud ot the Report, on which 


received a copy of the 


the Dill was founded. It mav 
appear provokingly insignificant 
to you; but it will not be unin- 
ieresting to those who have, for 


sv many years, kept company 


with me in opinion, and borne 
up with unabated fortitude uuder 
the obloguy, which they have 
it will 
not be uninteresting to them, if T 
relate that this copy of the Bill 


and of the Report were delivered 


endured for my sake ; 


to me in a tent,. the walls of 
which were made of Morning 


Chronicles and Couriers, pasted 


on upon laths that were a foot 


asunder, and the, rocf of which 
of thatch, 


being brought out six feet be- 


consisted the eves 


yond the walls, in order to pro- 


tect those walls from violent 
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rains and winds. In this tent, with 
a large mahogany slab, supported 
by stakes driven into the ground, 
for a table, and with four young 
Oaks driven into the ground, and 
connected by four rails, with 


boards faid across upon them, 





having upon the boards a truss 
of Rye-straw in a speeies of 


sack, with a pillow of the same, 


and with one sheet below and | 


another above, for bedding : with | 
this furniture for use and for de 

coration, and sitting in this tent, 
with a shirt and pair of trowsers 
for dress, L received the copies of 
this celebrated Bill and Report. 
At that moment I had been 
anxiously looking for them; I 
hastily ran my cye over them; 
and in five minutes time I re- 
solved to retutn to England the 
next fall! 

The greatest’ want that I ex- 
perienced at this time was, some- 
body to lavgh with ime. My son 
was at New York. I wrote for 
him to come up and help me 
laugh. I bored my good neigh- 
bours with the subject. I ex- 
plained to them the consequences 
of the measure. I told some of 
them that were rich, and who had 
property in New York, and were 
engaged in trade besides, how 
this Bill would affect even them. 


I told them how it would bring 
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down House-rent in New York ; 
I told the *farmers how it would 
bring down the price of corn in 
America as well as in England. 
I spent a week or two in talking 
and laughing; and it was soon 
after, that I wrote the Registers, 
respecting this measure, and from 
one of which I have taken my 
motto to the present Register. 

Never did man act more fairly 
than I have in this case. I not 
only gave my opinion at once, 
and without hesitation; I not 
only gave it in terms the most dis- 
tinct; but, ZL published it; I 
not only published, but I pledged 
myself to acknowledge that I was 
a fool, if the opinion did not 
prove to be correct. In a letter 
to the Prince Regent, written 
about the same time, I said “I 
‘appealed to fime. Tiime, Sir, 
“now stands, the Palm in one 
“hand, and the Fvol’s-Cep in 
“the other. The nation are 
* looking on; and the award will 
‘© soon be made !” 

The award is not yet made; 
not acivally made; but notifica- 
tion of it has been given; and 
the moment that “your Bill 
is repealed, I shall lay by 
the Gridiron, and put the 
Palm in it’s place. I shall 
by and by have to speak of the 
manner, in which T and my Des- 
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ciples will celebrate our victory ; 
but, first, let me make some re- 
marks on the battle, which now 
seems to be actually beginning 
between the land and the funds. 
In that address which I published 
upon taking my departure for 
America, I told my readers, that, 
at last, there would be an open 
rupture between the Land and 
the Funds; and, from what took 
place in tlie House of Commons 
a few nights ago; from what was 
said by Mr. Lirrieron and Mr. 
CurwWeEN, on the one side, and by 
Messrs. Baring and Ricarpo on 
the other side, this rupture would 
appear to be at no very great dis- 
tance ; and if your Bill be not re- 
pealed (which I hope it will not ) 
my 
rupture 


before the month of July, 
that 


will become open, decisive, and 


opinion — is, the 
irreconcilable ; and that then, and 
not till then, we shall have a con- 
stitutional Reform of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament. 

This is the subject of.real im- 
the A 


bawling Speech-maker, who al- 


portance to country. 
ways ends without saying any 
thing, and who never thinks of 
attempting to do any of those 
things which he declares to be 
necessary, has cbserved that to 
talk of t's matter, unt 1a Reform 


e accomplished, 1s like p ftirg 
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the cart before the horse. If this 
wise person be correct, all that i 
can say is, that the horse maust 
come after the cart; for there 
never will be a Reform of the 
Parliament as long as the Paper 

We 
of Sir 


Massah Menassah Lopez ; 


System can be carried on. 
may laugh at the release 
We 
may laugh at the childish, sni- 
veling stuff about Grampound ; 
but these are the only Reforms 
tliat we shall see as long as the. 
Paper System shall continue to 
And, though I hold it 
to be just and laudable to contend 


prevail. 


for a Reform; though I know 
that the nation never can be itself 
again without a Reform ;_ still 
f must despise the man whoaffects 
to believe that there ever can be 
a Reform of the Commons House 
as long as the Paper System 
remains whole and entire; and I 
cannot help deeming those to. be 
very great hypocrites, or very 
weak men indeed, who are con- 
stantly bawling about Reform,and 
who turn fromthe subject: of 
Paper Money as something too 
for the of their 


small grasp 


. ‘ ~ 
amazing capacities. 


Viewing the matter in this 
light L shall be rather pasticular 
the 
speeches of the gentlemen be 


in my observations on 


porementioned, ‘These speeches 





rere, 
























































































were made on the 8th of Febru- 
ary, ona Petition from the Town 
of Birmingham, presented by a 
Mr. Ducpa.e. In this peti- 
tion the distresses of the country 
had been imputed chiefly to the 
dimunition in the quantity of the 
circulating medium. The per- 
sons who had been requested to 
support this Petition took occa- 
sion to offer their opinions upon 
the cause or causes of the dis- 
tresses, and some of them to 
urge the necessity for appoint- 
ing a Committee for inquiring 
into those causes. Mr. DUGDALE 
did not say much to the point, 
nor did Mr. LAwLey, who fol- 
lowed him. Mr. Lirtr.Leron, 
after describing the state of dis- 
tress in Birmingham, spoke in a 
manner not to enable me to un- 
derstand his meaning, with re- 
gard to the effects of your Bill. 
Indeed, his meaning, is not fully 
given in the Report, probably, 
buat, I must take that report as I 
find it; and I find it stated, that 
Mr. LitrLeTon called the fund- 
ed interest, ‘‘a monster of con- 
«‘ sumption.” He appears to 
have expressed a wish that some 
tax might be laid upon the Fund- 
holder, and not extended to other 
persons. I will take the conclu- 
sion of his speech just as I find it 
in the Morning Chronicle. — 
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“He considered the depression 


“of agriculture one prominent 


‘ 


- 


cause of the falling off in the 


‘ 


. 


iron manufactures. Any re- 


. 
“ 


lief that could be devised, and 


. 
. 


was likely to prove effectual, 


. 
a 


he would be willing to support, 


‘ 


- 


and he thought that the time 


- 
. 


of Parliament could not be 


“ 


applied to a better purpose, 


‘ 


. 


than that of endeavouring to 


‘ 


- 


afford such relief. fle had 


. 


- 


great satisfaction in thinking, 


“that it was in the power of Go- 


‘ 


. 


vernment to assist by a revi- 


. 


. 


sion of the system of taxation, 


*“ as the farmer was obliged Zo 


. 
al 


sell two bushels of corn, where 


“it was before necessary to sell 


. 
. 


only one, to pay the fundhold- 


© 
”“ 


er, his landlord, &c. while the 


. 
" 


fundholder paid nothing out of 


. 
o 


his resources, while he was 


- 
Lal 


benefitted exactly in the propor- 


“ 
" 


tion that the other suffered 
“« (hear, hear /| He did not mean 
“that any part of the present 
“‘ system of taxation should be 


wn 
nw 


altered by a tax upon Income, 
“but he thought that a Pre- 
“perty Tax and a tax on the 
** Fundholders, if properly ex- 
** plained, might obviate many of 
“* the difficulties under which the 
“nation laboured. If this was 
‘not satisfactory to all parties, 
“he would not press it; he did 


> 
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not advance it upon any autho- 


‘ 


ov 


rity but his own opinion, and 
e Pp ’ 


‘ 


he thanked the House for the 


‘ 


a 


indulgence with which it had 


a 
© 


‘heard him; but he could not 


‘avoid the opportunity of ex- 


wn 
" 


pressing sentiments, which he 
** felt too strongly not to avow.” 
This is all pretty fair. Mr. 
LirTLeETON, as to the state of 
the Farmers compared to the 
Fund-holders ; as to the cause of 
the ruin of the Farmers,he repeats, 
pretty nearly, what L have said 
about a thousand times over, and 
what I particularly dwelt upon 
inmy ‘* New Year’s Giit to the 
“* Farmevs,” published on the 
sixth of last mouth, in which, for 
only sixpence, Mr. LirrLeron 
bought lis doctrines, and, there- 
fore, to which he has a fair claim. 
the only fault being that he 
bought them, fourteen years too 
late! With respect to the reme- 
dy, too, Mr. LITTLETON is now 
right enough, for, so that the 
thing be done; so that the 
<¢ Monster of Consumption,” be 
stinted in its mea!s, I care not 
whether the operation be calied 
reduction or tax. But, as Mr. 
CURWEN spoke out with-regard 
to this matter, I reserve myself 
for further remarks on it till I 
have quoted the words of that 
Honourable, though rather con- 





fused Orator. 
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Mr. CURWEN, who, though he 
be a curious sort of a man, has of- 
tien said some very gcod things, has 
got some very good stuff in 
him; and, notwithstanding his 
whimsical Bill about Parliament- 
ary Reform, that bantling which 
he obstinately persevered in call- 
ing Ads alter Perceval had picked 
out it’s eyes, hammered out it’s 
teeth, pulled out it’s nails, and 
changed the very colour of it’s 
skin, leaving it nothing but it’s 
mean’; notwithstanding this piece 
of wonderful, of incomprehensi- 
ble excentricity, Mr. CURWEN 
has, now and then, put forth 
some wholesome truths, and has, 
upon the whole, done a great deal 
more than any mere bawler about 
Parliamentary Reform. Upon 
the present occasion he came to 
the point. He spoke manfully, 
though not, in all respects, so 
clearly as 1 could have wished. 
Iu the extract from his speech 
which | am now about to make, 
there is a good deal of confusion 
of idea; a good deal of that 
bouillant matter which is apt to 
arise from the mind when the 
body is fed chiefly upon potatoes. 
It is of the yeasty kind. But 
still, in the main, Mr. CURWEN 
is right; and, upon the vital 
question, he is sound as a hells 
solid as a peice of corn-fed beef. 
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Pray, Sir, hear him; and 1 beg 
eo r 


you to pay attention to what he 


says upov this vital point. The 


frothy matter serves merely as 


an ornament, in this case ; and 


it comes first, too, like the froth 


upon a pot of ale. Blow it away, 


Sir, and then dip in, with geod 


heart, to what Mr. CURWEN says 


about reducing the interest of 
the debt. 


«< 


ee 


* An Honourable Member 


had given him (Mr. Curwen) 


eredit for not having express- 


“ ed any alarm at what was 


. 


‘ 


ta 


€< 


4 


a 


€< 


“é 


nn 


- 


‘ 


” 


«6 


nw 


nw 


an 


“é 


. 


- 


al 


‘ 


. 


«e 


nw 


‘ 


‘ 


an“ 


about to be done fer the f{o- 
reign trade, and at the same 
time stated, what he had never 
denied, that all the interests of 
trade, manufactures and com- 
merce were intimately and in- 
dissolubly connected. He (Mr. 
Curwen) had always thought 
that these-interests ought not 
He could 


have no alarm on account of 


to be separated. 
relieving fore gn trade from 
those restrictions that embar- 
rassed it. Though, suppos- 
ing that measure was accom- 
plished, and supposing also 
that the agrculturisis were 
put in complete possession of 
the home market, he would 
ask the Noble Lord if these 
two measures would better the 
order of things? 





He —— 


ee 


‘ce 


+. 


sé 


© 
° 


. 


. 
.- 


“ 
n“ 


‘ 
n 


. 
wn“ 


a 
. 


. 
- 


ee 


eé 


- 


‘ 


- 


© 
. 


. 
n“ 


‘ 


n 


‘ 


”“ 


‘ 


“ 


‘sé 


n 


‘ 


Lal 


“é 
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tell the Noble Lord, and he 
was convinced of the fact, that 
they would: not. So far from 
it, he believed that the gountry 
would, from day to day, go on 
from bad to worse [hear, 
hear!].. It was not by such 
palhiatives that the present 
distresses of the country were 
to be effectually and perma- 
nently relieved. Nothing 
could be done tili Government 
looked those distresses in 
the face in a manly way, and 
inet them with firmness and 
comprehensive wisdom. He 
had seen it stated that the dif- 
ficulties were not owing to 
taxation, as sixteen milhons 
had, since the war, been taken 
off labour, agriculture, and 
commerce. But he would an- 
swer, thata sum far greater 
than that had been lost to the 
country in the mean time. 
The Noble Lord had stated, 
that the revenue arising from 
labour, agriculture, and com- 
meree, had been reduced one- 
fourth; but he could tell the 
Noble Lord, that no less than 
one hundred millions of capital 
had been completely absorbed. 
At the time when the country 
was said, with reference to 
all those interests, to be in the 


zenith of its prosperity, there 
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“‘ were 80 millions of revenue, 
‘ 


“ 


and 400 milkions of agricultu- 


«<< 


ral property; the former was 
* now 690 miilions, and the lat- 


« 


wn“ 


ter but 300; wheat had been 


° 


at that time 10s. and row but 


- 


6s. so that in that article alone 


«< 


7 


there was a deficiency of se 


«< 


-~ 


veral millions. The honoura- 


Lal 


ble Member then proceeded to 
*‘ argne, that the return to cash 
the of 


lowering the value of the land, 


‘ 


wn” 


payinents had elfect 


«s 


“* by increasing the value of mo- 


4 


ca 


ney; and he asked the Noble 
Lord, on the part of the land- 
ed interest, to inquire into the 
of it 

to the 


remedy 


«e 


operation this fact. 


““ was right call for 


“© only which could 


+ 


“ 


now be effectually applied, 


‘ 


” 


aud that was the diminution of 
the interest of the funded vro- 


perty (hear, hear /). 


“e 


‘ 


“ 


rt . 
his was 


“the first time they were fairly 


“ 


brought at issue. This was the 


<* yemedy which would afford re- 


lief to the immense body of 


. 


petitioners, whose sufferings 


nn 


arose from the general depres- 
** sion ‘of agriculture and trade, 


" 


while ‘the value of the fund- 
“‘ holders’ property increased in 
‘‘ proportion as that of every 
“« body 


“© The landed interest. ought not 


else was depreciated. 


** to be placed in a worse con- 


“ce 
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the 


every measure, in this state 


dition than other; and 


‘ec 
of things, which did not take 


all those circumstances into 


© 


consideration, would be par- 


. 


tial, and could produce no 


. 


ceneral and permanent benefit. 
If he rested 


his case here he 


“ 


‘ 


thought it would be a strong 
ask the 
Noble Lordt whether the poor 
to be 
consideration ? 
that 
Government 


‘ 


. 


one: but he should 


. 


. 


. 


rates were not taken 


ee 


into Things 


were coming to pass, 


‘ 


that when the 


‘had received their taxes and 


n 


the poor their rates, the land- 


- 


ed occupiers had better sur- 


render their property, for 


cal 


there would be nothing left 
for them to enjoy. He would 
the Neble Lord, 
prospect of relief there was 
Had the 


no right 


ask what 


”“ 


. 


‘on that subject? 


‘ 


. 


landed proprietors 


. 


the 
dreadful accumulation of the 
Rates? Mr. Pitt had 
time stated the landed 


to call his attention to 


. 


" 


Poor 


‘ 


“ 


in his 


property of the country at 
28 thillions per annum; the 
Poor Rates'were then about 
Now tle yearly 


" 


‘ 


a 


‘ 


. 


. 


two millions. 


‘ 


“ 


value of the landed property 
“had fallen to 20 millions, and 


“the poor rates had grown to 
“the amount of 8 millions: 
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<« The 


“dwelt some time longer on 


Honourable Member 


“‘these topics, and stated that 


«© on his own estate farmers had, 


“‘under the pressure of the 
** causes which he alleged, ask- 
«¢ 


ed for an abatement of 25 
“per cent. in their rent; but 


‘he requested them io wait 


” 


‘ 


till July next, when the pre- 


perty would be valved, and 


4 


. 


according to that value a fair 


« 


© 


abatement should be made. 


. 


. 


This, which was now, per- 


& 


. 


haps, local, would soon be- 


. 


‘ 


come general; and if a new 


€ 


burthen was imposed on the 


Lal 
. 


landed proprietors, as had 


‘ 


- 


been suggested, in every other 


‘ 


. 


part of the kingdom, the lands 


. 


would be surrendered to the 


o 
- 


proprietors, even to those who 
treated the farmers most fairly 


. 


. 


and moderately.” 

This is really as Mr. CurweEn 
says, bringing the thing to issue. 
It is, as he truly says, the only 
remedy, and it is a remedy that 
must, at last, be adopted; but, 
observe, to prevent uproar and 
confusion, it must be accompanied 
with other measures, on which Mr. 
CuRWEN may, probably, have re- 
flected, but which he did not think 
proper to mention. Mr. Curwen 
appears to have taken it for 


granted, that a Committee would 
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be appointed to examine into the 
matter; and he also appears to 
have considered this proposition 
for reducing the interest of the 
Debt as a subject whereon for the 
Commiitee to deliberate! This 
would be coming to the point, in- 
deed! This would be doing ra- 
ther more than even I expected 
to see done this year; though it 
is what I recommended seventeen 
years ago. 

Lord Castlereagh kept silent 
upon this occasion; but Mr. Ro- 
BINSON, the President of the 
Board of Trade, who appears to 
be the great Politicai Economist 
of the Administration, made the 
following speech, every word 
of which is of such importance, 
that 1 here preserve it entire. 
** Mr. F. Robinson said, that 
** however zealous the supporters 


‘ 


. 


of the petition might feel, he 


‘ 


. 


hoped the house would pardon 


‘ 


© 


him for not entering at length 


wn 


‘ 


into the subjects introduced on 


‘ 


“ 


this occasion. He felt the 


. 
- 


more satisfied that it would be 


‘ 


” 


improper for him to enter at 


. 


length into the discussion, 


‘ 


“ 


when he found that one of the 


‘ 


ca 


means proposed by the peti- 


*‘ tioners, as calculated to revive 


‘ 


. 


the trade and manufactures of 


- 
©. 


the country, was the repeal of 


“a measure (the resumption of 
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“cash payments) which had 
“‘been passed only two years 
“‘aco. That measure he had 
“been less agreeable to at first 


. 


. 


than he had become afterwards. 
Upon the fullest inquiry and 


consideration he had become a 


‘ 


" 


< 


" 


+. 


a 


convert to the measure, and he 


n 


could now see no reason or 


safety in abrogating it. (Hear, 


. 


hear.) The resources which 
had been alluded to by the 


honourable gentleman opposite 


‘ 


n 


‘ 


“ 


‘ 


" 


was one of fearful consideration. 
(Hear, hear.) It might be 
palatable to many, but it would 


‘ 


" 


« 


" 


n“ 


be pregnant with the wlimost 


< 


Lal 


danger, forcibly, by an act of 


< 


an 


legislation, to reduce the rate 


é 


al 


of interest on the national debt. 


sé 


(Hear, hear.) Such an expe- 
“dient might give temporary 
*‘ relief, but it would create more 


ee 


evil than could be calculated. 
When thought of its 
effects, not on the great fund- 


ee 


they 


. 


” 


ee 


holder, but on the small fund- 


‘< holder, who wrapped himself 


se 


in perfect confidence, when he 
thought of the faith pledged 
for his income — when they 
“ thought’ of the infinite evils of 
‘< breaking faith with the public 
‘creditor (hear), they could 


«6 


66 


7 


“‘not view such a project but 
with the utmost possible alarm. 
“‘(Hear.) Great and pressing 


ee 








» 
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ee 


as the di/iculties and distresses 


“of the country were, he did 


‘ 


. 


hope that the house would not 


cal 


be hurried into rash measures 


" 


‘ 


that might produce incalculable 
and 


(Hear.) It was for this rea- 


a 


irreparable mischief.— 


ca 


nal 


son, that he would not take on 


" 


himself the awful responsibility 


- 


of entering hastily into such 


” 


subjects. Government were 


ta 


bound to guard against preci- 
** pitate measures; they ought 


‘ 


a 


to feel the awful responsibility 


“e 


of preventing others from in- 


‘ 


" 


troducing measures of such aw- 
It 


hard to charge 


” 


‘ 


ful tendency. was a little 


‘ 


" 


government 


. 


‘“with indifference to the dis 


” 


tresses of the country, and re- 


” 


luctance to adopt means of 


‘ 


a 


relief, because they opposed 


‘ 


” 


wild projects of undoing one 


cal 


‘ 


day what had been done on 


‘ 


" 


another, and violating the na- 
‘tional faith. (Hear.) If the 
*‘ honourable member brought 
“forward any motion for relief 
“* to the petitioners, without doing 
‘* injury to other classes, he ( Mr. 
‘* Robinson) was most willing to 
** give it his best attention.” 
Bless us! How “ awful /’”” 
Thrice “ awful’ What! Are 
the mighty come to this! Is it 
“ awful’ to talk about what 
ought to be done? Is the “ Great 
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<‘Council of the Nation” so 
placed as to render any proposi- 
tion made to it “awful?” You see, 
Sir, that Mr. Robinson does not 
speak decided!y as to the repeal- 
ing or not repealing of your Bill. 
He hesitates a little, though 
Lord Castlereagh did not hesitate 
anight or two before. He de- 
precates Mr. Curwen’s project 


for reducing the interest of the 


Debt; but, he gives no hope of 


any relief from any other means. 
He acknowledges that the diffi- 
culties and distresses of the coun- 
try are great and pressing ; but, 
while he disapproves of Mr. Cvur- 
WEN’s remedy, he proposes no 
remedy of his own; nor does he 
give the slightest hint that he or 
his colleagues have any such re- 
medy in store. 

What Mr. Rosinson says 
about the Great Fundholder and 
the Small Fundholder is.any thing 
but logical; and is, indeed, a 
very barefaced begging of the 
question. As, however, it might 
be a comfort to Mr. Rosinson to 
know, that there are the means 
of making a distinetion and a just 
distinciion, too, between diffe- 
rent classes of Fund-helders ; and, 
that, what he calls breaking faith 
with the'Public Creditor, can be 
(and, indeed, has heen) clearly 
proved to be no breach of faith 





at all: as it may be a comfort to 
Mr. Roginson to know this, be so 
good as to assure him from me, 
that, whenever the measure of re- 
duction shall have been agreed 
upon, I will engage to remove all 
his apprehensions as to these two 
points. 

But, it was from Messrs. Ba- 
RING and Ricarpo that Mr. 
CurwWeEN received the stoutest re- 
ply. The former gentleman said 
a great deal upon this part 
of the subject. He “ con- 


** curred intirely in the observa- 


‘© tions of Mr. Robinson respect- 


** ing the sacred nature of public 
* faith, and thought that, if 


és 


there was any one question in 
“‘ which every honest mind had 
but one opinion, it was, that 
* all the obligations of morads 
and of religion guarded as sa- 
cred the laws of honesty and 
** honour. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
** He could see no honesiy or ho- 
‘* nour in a measure that would 
‘* —notwithstanding the great 
“ war carried on for so many 
‘* years—notwithstanding the ex- 
‘* ertions made during the war— 
‘‘ and notwithstanding that the 
*“ country had been relieved 
‘* from taxation during the war 
“ by borrowing—poimt out «@ 
“ fraud on the public creditor as 
*‘ the means of relief. (Hear, 
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«‘ hear.) He did not impute to 


‘ the hon. member for Cumber- 


“é 


a 


land any intention, on due re- 
** flection, of proposing such a 


“se 


measure. But not only would 


** such a measure be unjust, but 
“es 


it was perfectly clear that it 
“* would not, after all, produce 
the 


(Liear, hear.) In such emer- 


<s benefit contemplated. 
gencies, one species of pro- 
‘* perty could not be touched 
* without putting every kind of 
property inhazard; and there- 
fore, if the hon. member for 
Cumberland could carry such 
a measure into effect, he would 
ask him what could then be the 
‘ value of the parchment of his 
deeds? (Hear, If, 
then, the point of honour were 


hear. ) 


aé 
ae 


reno:inced, the measure would 


*< be resisted by the meaner and 


“* parrower principles of inte- 
«« rest.” 
Faith ! this is almost beginning 
But, how 
many hundred times have I said 
that it would come to this? What 
calumny have not I had to endure 
for having said:it? Aud shalt I 
not-now laugh? Yes; and I will 
laugh, offend whom it may. 

Mr.. CurWEN seems to have 
felt a little this rap at the 


parckments ; and, begging par- 


with Great Guns! 
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able friend, he said, “ that his 
Honble friend had quite mistaken 
him, for, that he had never sug- 
gested that Public faitii should be 
violated; if the country could, 
by possibility, keep faith with 
** Public Credit.” To this Mr. 
BaRiInG answered, slap, that, 
*‘he knew no other inability to 
*‘ prevent keeping faith with the 
‘** Creditor, but the DEBTOR 
“HAVING PAID ALL HE 
“ WAD!” 

Bravo! Mr. Baring! Stand to 
that ! 
and 


Insist upon Boroughs 
indeed, why 
should they not give up all, as 


all; for, 


thousands upon thousands of 
Farmers and Tradesmen have 
given up their all? However, I 
shall speak more of this breach 
of National Faith, as it is called, 
by and by. Mr. Ricarpo also 
pitched on upon Mr. Curwen ; 
and expressed his sorrow that that 
gentleman’s attack on the Fund- 
holders had been ‘ received with 
** cheers by so many Members of 
“that House.”’ He did, how- 
ever say, and I say, too, * that 
‘the deduction from the ‘Fund- 
‘* holder, if it were made at all, 
‘ought to be-made openly, ‘arid 
‘< not by;stratagem.” 

Before) I come to ‘what I have 


to say about this —pretenddd 


breach of faith, I have to notice 





don for interrupting his honour 
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that Mr. Barine acknowledged 
that your Bill was the principal 
But that 
Mr. Ricardo insisted that it was 


cause of the distress. 
not the principal cause. If we 
ought not to presume to decide 
when ‘ Doctors’ disagree ;” we 
ouglit certainly to keep silence 


when 


Oracles are at logger- 
heads. I must, however, venture 


to say, that the only remedy pro- 
posed by Mr. Barina; namely, 
making silver coneurrently with 
gold a legal tender, is really, 
what it was described by that 
gentleman’s antagonist ; that is to 
say, a mere delusion. I must 
also be permitted to observe, that 
Mr. Ricardo’s reason for believing 
that your Bill had not been the 
principal cause of the distress, 
was such as I could not have ex- 
pected even from the illustrious 
Park. 
It was this, that wheat could not 
have been made to fall one halj 
in price by a Law which had caused 


inhabitant of Gatcombe 


the value of Gold to vary, or, ra- 
ther, to fall only four or five 
per cent / 

There ! I give that as a speci- 
men. I give thatas a proof of 
the extent of Mr. Ricarpo’s 


knowledge as to these matters.— 
This Nation is suitably punished 
for the foul and base treatment of 
Mr. PAINE while alive, and of 
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his memory, when dead. Read, 
Sir, almost any one of his essays 
on political economy; read how 
he went to work to extricate the 
American States from their Paper 
money difficulties ; read any one 
of these essays and you will 
never more sufler your head to be 
bothered by men who gabble 
about the prices of Gold and of 
Silver, as criteria whereby to 
judge of the eflects of Legislative 
measures on the prosperity of 
Nations. Itis very certain that 
enormous issues of Paper will 
raise the price of Gold; and that 
a drawing in of the Paper will 
lower the price of Gold; but, 
Good God! are we come to such 
a pass of ignorance as to believe 
that the degree of distress is to be 
measured by a standard like this! 
The idea is monstrous ; and, that 
it should have been tolerated for 
a moment; that it should have 
been suffered to escape peals of 
laughter, would plunge us in de- 
spair had we not something to rely 
on other than the wisdom of those 
who could listen with patience to 
such miserable trash. 

I now come to this “ awful 
question” as Mr. Rosinson would 
call it, of national faith. This 
Mr. Rosinson appears, by the by, 
to be both a clever and a modest 





man; and though I know him 
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to be wrong, I perceive nothing 
of the grossness of absurdity 
in what he says, at any time, and 
J wish I could say the same of 
As to the 
question, let me first lay before 
you what was said upon the sub- 
ject the next day, by that surpri- 
singly wise gentleman, Mr. James 
Perry, of the Morning Chronicle. 
You know who this gentleman 


a great many others. 


is, I dare say; you remember, 
perhaps, the lofty panegyric which 
was pronounced upon hii by that 
worthy conntryman of his, Sir 
James Mackintosh, in a speech 
delivered during the last memo- 
rable sitting of the Six Acts 
You 


Parliament. remember, 


perhaps, Sir James’ describing 
him as ‘* writing under the im- 


*‘ pulse of generous feelings : 
‘acting as an invisible, unac- 
€* countable and unassailable being, 
“* exercising a power almost des- 
** potic over the minds of his rea- 
“‘ ders; having all the tempta- 
‘< tions to which a man, in such a 
** situation, must always be ex- 
*< posed, and only secured against 
‘“‘ greater temptations by the in- 
“ tegrity of bis own incorruptible 
‘nature.’ From what part of 
Sir James’ frame, whether from 
the thigh- the belly, or the brain 
came the inspiration that pro- 
duced this effusion, in praise of 





e 
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4 
this invisible, unaccountable, un— 


assailable and incorruptible being, 
it is not for me to say; but per- 
haps, when you have read the 
following paragraph, you will be 
better able to judge from which 
of the wondrous qualities of this 
most wondrous brother Scotch- 
man, it proceeded. For my 
own part, I am disposed to as- 
aribe it to the wnaccountableness 
of this great personage; but, 
read, Sir, and judge for your- 
self. 
“ The deep distress of the 
country has already drawn the 
attention of Parliament to our 
financial system, and to the 
means of affording relief to the 
oppressed classes of the com- 
munity. Various projects seem 
to be entertained by different 
‘Gentlemen; and out of doors 
‘* we hear of numerous specifics, 
‘* each of which, in the contem- 
** plation of its Doctor, would be 
“aremedy. All men are agreed 
‘that any violation of public 
“ faith must not be thought of. 
“« Justice demands a sacred ad- 
‘* herence to the engagements into 
“‘ which we have entered, and 
‘¢ therefore whatever mode may 
‘be adopted to lessen the load 
‘© under which we totter, it must 
“* equally affect every class of so- 
‘“‘ ciety. The Income Tax was 


T 
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«* not considered as a violation of 


faith, 
“ croached on the dividend 
“‘ the 

equally broke into the receipt 
In like 
manner the lowering of the 
standard would, by its general 


es though it en- 


publie 
of 
Fundholder, because _ it 


of every other person. 


and uniform operation, be free 
from the censure of violating 
national faith. If silver were 
made the standard, and that a 
pound weight of silver were 


coined inio 80 shillings instead 


of 65, and that each piece 


should still bear the denomina- 
tion and pass current for a shil- 
ling, we desire to know what 
effect such a measure would 
have on internal circulation and 
on foreign exchanges? 
question for political economists 
to solve. In the mean time we 
presume to think, that instan- 
taneous relief might be given to 
the country by the measure pro- 
posed by Mr. Maberly. Itis idle 
to say, that out of an increased 
expenditure of no less than 18 
Mr. 
Pirr’s winding up account in 
1792, 
might not be saved by retrench- 
ment. Add to this, all that is 
left unappropriated of the ridi- 
culous Sinking Fund—and im- 


mediate relief from taxation, to 


millions annually since 


three or four millions 


It isa 
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“the amount of at least seven 
** millions per annum, might be 
This 


‘* would be a measure of conci- 


** given to the Country. 


liation—which would give ax 
impetus to agriculture, manu- 
the 
effects of which would be felt in 


facture, and commerce ; 
increased consumption at home 


and sales abroad.—It would 
also afford a breathing time for 
Parliament to enter into the 
‘investigation of all the causes 
of our disordered state; and 
that great question could not 
be placed in better hands than 
** those of Mr. Baring, Mr. Ri- 
“ cardo, Mr. Maberly, Mr. Pas- 
** coe Grenfell, and others, who 
“have distinguished themselves 


sé by 


‘* monied system.” 


their knowledge of our 

You see, Sir, that here there 
is not only an insisting upon the 
preserving of National Faith ; 
but there are two projects broach- 
The 


first is to reduce the value of the 


ed in the way of remedy. 


coin; that is to say, to make the 
present shilling pass for eighteen 
pence or somewhere thereabouts, 
This is what was proposed by Mr. 
James of Birmingham, in 1817 ; 
and it is what Lorp FoLKESTONE 
talked of the other day at the 
meeting in Berkshire. Mr. Perry, 
with more modesty than really 
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was to be expected, in an “ wn-| 
“ assailable being,’ who ‘ exer- 
*‘ cises despotic power over the 
“« minds of his readers,’”’ has sub- 
mitted this as a problem for poli- 
My 


tical economists to solve. 


~ 
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to be ministers. The silly harp- 
ing about economy here is as ridi- 


« 
c 


culous as it is in every other 


Mr 


ready to recommend the reducing 


place. Besides, is PERRY 


of Salaries, Pensions, Grants, and 





dear Mr. PERRY, if, instead of 


. . oe t 
fouly calumniating me ; if, instead | 


of imputing my flight to the most | 


sordid and base motives ; if, (Oh ! 


public pay of all descriptions? If 
he be not, what is the sense of tliis 
talk about economy? Mr. Barine 


said something about economy ; 


thou incorruptible and unassail- | but Mr. BarinG took special care 


able being!) if, instead of this 
you had, as it would well have 
become you, carefully perused 


those Registers, which I sent from 


} 


|to observe, thai he should not pro- 
|pese to reduce the salaries of the 
Greai Officers of State. This is all 


empty talk, then. It has no mean- 


that country, whence you pre- | ing at all; and, indeed, the very 


. iz . . . 
dicted I should never send any ;\idea of reduction of expense, 


Aa ; 
if you had read those Registers, 


you wotld have found this ques- 
tion satisfactorily solved in a let- 
ter addressed to that very Mr. 
James of Birmingham ; in which 
letter, it was very clearly shown, 


that such project would, to start 


without a reduction of the interest 
of the debt is ridiculous. 

Having now, Sir, swept away 
‘this childish staff, iet us come to 
the point: let us come to the 
question of public faith, two 


words very much used, very little 





with, be most atrociously unjust 
towards one part of the commu-| 
nity ; and that, in the end, it. 
would only widen the gulph of) 
ruin and add to all the existing | 
elements of general confusion and 
devastation. 

Mr. PERRY seems to 


got here four famous financiers in 


have 


understood in their application to 
this matter, but capable of doing 
an enormous quantity of mischief 
to the 


whether the Nation pay the whole 


nation. I assert that, 
of the interest as it is now paid, 
t . . 
or whether it cease to pay any in- 
terest at all, is merely, like every 
other question of state, a ques- 





tow! Whoever wishes to see a 
mess such as never was made of a 


nation’s affairs before, must pray 


tion of EXPEDIENCY. We 
have so long called the thing a 


Debt; we have so long called the 





for two couple of just such men 


funds property ; we have so long 
T2 
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talked of a mortgage which the 
Fundholders have upon the Na- 
tion; we have so long called the 
Fundholders Creditors ; that, at 
last, we have confounded a mat- 
ier of State with a private trans- 
action; two things wholly dis- 
tinct in their origin, in their pro- 
gress, and in all their bearings and 


effects. 


It is pretty enough to hear 


Mr. Barine talk of dishonesty 
in not continuing to pay to the 


full nominal amount ; it is pretty 


enough to hear him appeal to? 


morals and religion in behalf of 
the Fundholder. 


enough to hear him dash along 


It is pretty 


so glibly and say that the Debtor 
is not to plead inability to pay, 
until he has given up his all. But, 
if the Fundholder now receives 
from the Farmer two bushels of 
wheat instead of the price of the 
ene bushel which he lent ; if the 
mortgagee receives, in fact, double 
interest, when he contracted only 
for single interest ; if the man 
who lent nine and twenty shillings 


in the shape of a guinea, now 
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demands a guinea and eight shil- 
lings back in return: if this be 
the case, where is the honesty, 
where the morality, where the 
religion, of these harpies of Loan- 
makers ; and where is the justice, 
where the wisdom, where even 
the common prudence of the 
government that will pass and 
enforce Laws for compelling the 
borrowers to submit to such 
lenders ? 

Even this might suffice as an 


But 


what analogy is there between 


answer to Mr. Barine. 
this affair of State and an af- 
fair between two private persons ? 
And what a _ groveling mind 
must that be that can hang 
upon the Laws of Debtor and 
Creditor, while it has a sub- 
ject like this before it? Take, 
for instance, this vulgar idea 
of the Debtor giving up his 
all. 
a Nation? Why, a Nation 
The 


And, upon 


How does this apply to 


cannot give up it’s all. 
thing is impossible. 
the wild supposition that the 





present borrowers, the Land- 





‘ 
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owners particularly, are to give | called, it is just and proper never 
up their all to the money lenders, | to pay another farthing of interest 
s this to be done, I pray, |upon it, if the good of the whole 
without -any consideration had nation, taking one part with the 
for others, labourers and ae rn require a cessation of such 
zans, who may be starved dur- | payment., The Fund-holder is 
ing the terrible operation of not to be thought of for a mo- 
the transfer? Besides, be it ment, if the prosperity and hap- 
known to Mr. Barine, that | piness of the Nation demand that 
the land, of itself, does not | the interest should no longer be 


pay a fifth part of the interest, paid. What a monstrous idea, 
| 


| 


from labour of various sorts. | it’s ruin by individuals! Sup- 


of the Debt. The rest is raised that a Nation is to be bound to 
It is taken out of wages. So| pose, for instance, that a combi- 
that to give up it’s al/ the| nation of the powers of Europe, 


— : , 4 . 7 ° 
Nation must ive u it’s bones were preparing to invade England, 
preparing s 





and it’s blood. would Mr. Barine tell me that 

We here see enough, at once, ; the dividends of the Fund-holders 
to convince us of the worthless-) must still be paid, though without 
ness of arguments like those of| taking them, there were not a 
Mr. Barine. The very ideas} sufficiency of means for the Na- 
upon which he proceeds are false ;| tion’s defence? And yet, what 
they are mere vulgar notions ;/is there in this more monstrous, 
but, such notions have, but too} more brutally stupid, than to ar- 


frequently, been the parents of| gue that the Fund-holder must be 


legislative measures, as this na-| paid though a considerable por- 


. . “4 . t 
tion has long experienced to it’s| tion of the people be starved to 





cost. Isay, and I desire it to be ;death? Mr. Litt.eren’s ex- 
remembered that I do say, that pression was not a bit too strong 


as to this national Debt, as it is|It is,-indeed, « A MONSTER 





tet anes . 


pr 
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“OF CONSUMPTION.” It 
devours the substance of the 
Land; and it re-produces no- 
thing. Mr. Barina did ‘let slip 
out the word drone. He should 
have called it wasp ; for it stings 
while it devours; it punishes, 
while it starves, ‘the industrious 
Bee. 

We are now approaching the 
time, when this subject will force 
itself upon the country. I fore- 
saw that it would so force itself, 
and I fully and boldly discussed it 


many years ago, in spite of re- 
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entitled, “ Fate of the Funds ;”’ 
f will re-publish them now, as 
soon as I can conveniently. 
They will form an introduc- 
tion, or Preliminary Part to 
Paper against Gold. I will 
then publish the Essays writ- 
ten in Long Island ; and they will 
form a Second Part of Paper 
against Gold,a title which I highly 
esteem on account of the time and 
place and circumstances, when, 
where, and under which,the Essays 
which it contained were written. 


When I have got all these toge- 





proaches and calumnies. In 1806, 
just about this time fifteen years 
ago; when the interest of the 
Debt was not much more than 
half what it is now, I insisted upon 
the justice and necessity of ceasing 
to pay that interest. T maintain- 
ed that it was just and wise to 
ease to pay any part of the in- 
terest ; this doctrine I still hold ; 
and, I think it is high time that | 
receive some answer other than 
that of abuse, if I am to receive 
any answer at all. The essays 


which I wrote at that time were 


ther, in suitable and convenient 
form, I will send you a copy, Sir, 
and will beg you to read it through 
patiently from the beginning to 
the end; and, when you have 
done that, if you do not throw 
Apam Smirn into the fire, I shall 
pronounce you to be unfit even 
for managing the affairs of a 
country parish. Paper against 
Gold was deliberately undertaken 
by me, for the express purpose 
of having something to hold up 
in the face of those who put me 


into the prison where I wrote it. 
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This is the day of my triumph, it 
is now that people read this book. 
In one of the numbers I remember 
saying, that I was throwing bread 
upor the waters. Thus it has 
proved ; and if I leave any part 
of the ignorance of my enemies 
unexposed ; if Ido not take what 
is due to me upon this score, at 
any rate ; then I will say that | 
deserve to be trampled upon. 
The next Summer will bring 
to light some very curious mat- 
ter. At this moment the public 
are pretty much divided. Some 
say your Bill will be repealed. 


Some say it will not. I hold up 


the Gridiron to your face in de-| 


fiance. If you repeal the Biil; 
then we will hold the festival of 
the Gridiron ; and we will have a 
Grand Dinner of broiled Geese. 
If you do not repeal the Bill, 
then the works of the next Sum- 
mer will be ‘such as almost to 
broil the Nation alive. Repeal it 
you must, or the thing must go 
to pieces like a wreck, long before 
the first of May 1823. Innv- 
merable are the inquiries of me 


about what I think will be done 
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My answer is this. on the one 
side there is great and imminent 
danger ; there is the danger of 
Gold being demanded at the 
Bank on the first of May. There 
is a danger belonging to that 
very few men see at this mo- 


ment, and the particular descrip- 


tion of which I reserve for another 


letter. There is, in short, ter- 
rible danger, on the other hand, 
there is pride; false-pride the 
most obstinate of all pride ; and 


there is the stinging, 


scorching, 
scalding thought of fudjilling my 
predictions; of seeing me and 
my Desciples keep the festival | 
of the Gridiron; of seeing us 
seated laughing, while an Actor 
dressed in paper with a fool’s 
cap and bells upon his head, per- 
sonifies the Pitt System for our 
amusement : ‘* thoughts that heat, 


and words that burn,’’ 


says the 
Poet, and if I do not utter words 


that shall burn when the expected 


day arrives, it shall be from no 


other cause than that of want 


of fire in the qualities of my 


mind. The feeling of resent- 


ment was not implanted in the 
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human breast for nothing, and, 
surely, it may be indulged ina 
case like this to it’s fullest extent ; 
for in this case, while it gives 
pleasure to him who exercises it, 
those on whom it is exercised 
will never confess that it gives 
them pain. 

A correspondent has given me 
a nice little history of the adven- 
tures of Country Banks; and 
has shewn me how the gentry to 
whom those banks belong will 
feel themselves on the first of 
May, which it seems, is likely to 
be grand reckoning day with 
them. However, I have already 
filled up my paper and must re- 
serve further remarks on the 
May morning for another letter. 

In the hope that dear Lord 
Castlereagh will adhere to his 
“« firm resolution” of producing 
payments in cash, and of not re- 
pealing your Bill, 


I renrain, 


Your most obedient, 
Most humble Servant. 


WM. COBBETT. 


LETTERK To Mr. Peet.» 
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P.S. When you write to your 
learned and pious constituents at 
Oxford, pray give my compli- 
ments to them, and ask them, 
whether, as a Queen’s name can 
be left out of the liturgy, they do 
not think, that the Feast of the 
Gridiron may be got into the Ka- 
lendar. Ask them, whether they 
do not recol!ect, that L told them, 
in 1803, that, if the ** Muck 
Worm” were notspeedily crushed, 
it would devour botn Church and 
Aristocracy—Oh ! infatuation ! 
A Nobility and a Hierarchy cry- 
ing aloudagainst imaginary Re- 
publieans and Deists, and, at the 
same time, cherishing a race of 
men, who are actually taking 
away their estates! What! One 
House filled wholly with Land- 
owners, and the other four sixths 
filled with their relations; and 
both agree in adopting and en- 
forcing measures, which musé 
make all the lands change owners! 
The Hindoo (I believe it is} 


Wife, is not a more self-devoted 


victim ! 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 

On the 13th instant, Mr. Joun 

Smiru made a motion, the ob- 


ject of which was to cause the 


name of the Queen to be put 


4 
in the Liiurgy; but, though 


the description of the gentle- 
men, usually called Saints, voted 
Ministers 


for the motion, the 


carried the negative by 298 
178! This 


very natural; and, indeed, it ts 


votes against is 
right. Do those who vote against 
for a [e- 


form of the Parliament? No: 
then it 


the Ministers wish 


is inconsistent to vote 

against them; for, they cannot 
e 

be put out without such Re- 


form ! 


mind. 


Let any one bear this 
in The outs now cry 
against the constitution of the 
House. Ah! They now find, 
that “ the. House does no! speck 
“the voice of the People.” 
Egad ! 
this rather 


But 


late in the day. 


will they, then, help to 


They have discovered 


AT4 
clange the constitution of the 
House? That 
they give up 
No, indeed! 


laugh at you, 


is to say, will 
their boroughs ? 


And 
if you talk to 


they will 
them about sucha thing. They 
will be for hacking you down 
as a Radical; or, at least, they 
will declare you to be mad. 
As to the Queen and the Li- 
turgy, they are mere pretences. 
The fight is against the Ministers ; 
and the Ministers are supported, 
not for their own sakes, but for 
the sake of the system ; that pre- 
cious system, under which we have 
come to the present pass of mi- 
sery. Every one is nowsatisfied, 
that the Opposition could not 
come in and stay in without a 


Reform in the Parliament of some 








sort or other; and, even a very 
ewer Reform would put an 
end to the system. Therefore, 
the present Ministers must rc- 
main. There is no remedy ; and, 
however it may displease Mr. 
TIERNEY, I repeat, that it is de- 
sirable that they should remain, 


unless their successors begin with 
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Reform. Thisis not, at present, 
at all likely to be the case ; and, 
Tam of opinion, that many and 
many aman of those, who vote 
against the Ministers, would vote 
for them, if he thought his vote 
necessary to keep them7in their 


places. All nonsense about change 





of measures; about economy ;' 
about conciliating ‘the people 
How are these to be effected with- 
outa Reform? What nonsense | 
to think of such, when there would 
be no change in the person ssit-' 
ting in the two Houses ! Will not 
the same men always act in the 
same way? A change of Minis- 
try is merely achange of servants. 
What is wanted, is, a change of 
lawmakers. And, if this change 
be not accomplished, it is non- 
sense to talk of any other change 
The Queen’s Politics 


may be abused by some men; but 


of men. 


these divisions have proved them | 
to be sound. 

God Almighty sent her here, I) 
verily believe, for our good. She | 


has done us infinite service. She. 
| 


has set to thinking millions who’ 
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never thought before. She has 
made the deaf hear, and has 
opened the eyes of the blind. 
Others may do as they please ; 


but, never will I again enter 
a church (aédive), until her name 


be put in the Litargy, or until 
she cease to live. 


I wonder whether her Ma- 


1 jesty has had the nature, tenden- 


cy, and probable effects of Mr. 
Peel’s Bill explained clearly to 


her. This is a matter much more 


interesting to her than she 
would, at first thought, suppose ; 
and how clearly and happily it 
might be placed in her Majesty’s 
mind by Mr. Peter Moore, or 
«‘ Junior Member for this Me- 


* tropolitan County,” 


or by that 
other bright star of the Middle- 
sex Constellation, the worthy son 
of the worthy Commissioner of 


Carnatic Debts! 





SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 


Notwithstanding the strong 
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temptation held forth in the Ba- 
ronet’s Affidavit, in the pathetic 
appeal of Mr. Scarlett, and in 
the observation of the Judge on 
the “great cdnsolation” which 
the Baronet must feel at having 
meant well; notwithstanding 
hese and some other thngs that 
occurred in the court, I did not 
intend to notice this affair, until 
T saw it made the subject of a 
farce at the Crown and Anchor, 
which apparently, is only the 
commencement of a series of 
farees. 

As to the sentence, it was per- 
fectly just; or, at least, severe 
enough, if we take into view, as 
their Lordships’, doubtless, did, 
the little harm that the Baronet 
had done, and that he had ever 
intended to do. Indeed, most 
people who really knew him, 
wondered that the Attorney Ge- 
néral should ever have thought 
him game for his great guns, 
though loaded only with blank 
cartridge. The printer, publish- 
er and bookselier, who were my 


cock-boats, were each of them 
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worthy of as much punishment 
as the Baronet, and the printer, 
of twice as much. Nay, the 


man who went, with a bell, 
round the town of Bolton, to 
tell the people that I was arrive 
ed in good health at Liverpool, 
was worth ten weeks imprison- 
ment; while the Baronet is 
worth only éwelve. 

This is all right, and, indeed, 
the Subscription Farce at the 
Crown and Anchor was appro- 
priate enough. It was quite in 
taste to hear SANCHO eulogizing 
the Don ; and, really, much less 
disgusting in his absence than in 
his presence, which has so often 
created nausea in all his hearers 
but one. The son of the Car- 
natic Commissioner took occasion 
to imitate his Master, in a set 
eulogium on the king, for which 
he had, doubtless, received par- 
ticular ‘instructions, and which 


eulogium seems to have been 


most voraciously swallowed by 


the Rump, who are, all of a 
sudden, become e/fra-loyal, and 


will, doubtless, soon send up an 
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address to rival that of Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis and his associates ; 
for, after the Baronet’s eulogium 
on Lord Sidmouth, at Devizes, 
what may we not expect ? 

Let us watch the progress of 
the Farce. Let us see how 
Sancho and the Rump will carry 
what 


things on. Let us see 


Addresses, what Toasts, what 
Speeches, what Resolutions, what 
Humbug will come out of this 
three months walk within the 
custody of the Marshall. But, 
there is one thing, with regard to 
which some caution should be 
given to the poor Reformers in 
the North. 

Mr. Hosuouse has, it seems, 
given notice, in the House of 


Commons, that, “ on the 15th of 


May next his Honourable Col- 


league would submit to the House 


‘a motion respecting the trans- 


actions at Manchester, on the 


Sir FRANcIs BuRDETT. 
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16th of August, 1819.” Keep 
your countenance, reader! Never 
ask how this motion comes to 
have remained unmade during 
three Sessions of Parliament. 
Never ask how it happens that so 
distant a notice of it is necessary 
justnow. Hold your tongue as to 
those, or the Rump will knock 


you down! But, let me just 


caution the poor Reformer at 
Manchester and elsewhere not to 
suffer their bodies, nor even their 
tongues, to be set in motion by 
this wonderful notice, nor by any 
big, bawling speeches that may 
arise out of it. Let me beseech 
them to remember the result of 
the very first atchievement of that 
great ‘* rightcr of wrongs,’ Don 
QuIXOTE, whom, in some respects, 
our * righter of wrongs” seems to 
have taken for his model. Bon 


Quixote, sallying forth in search 


of objects to assist and deliver, 
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happened to see a strapping fel-| a 
low ofa farmer, who had gota shep- 
herd-lad stripped to his waist, and | h 
tied toa tree,and was laying him on 
most lustily with a leather thong 
that cut its way as it went, and 
that made the lad howl most piti- 


ously. The Dow attacked the 








however urgent. 
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co-operutor, and in person too, 


stir not foot, hand, or tongue on 


is advice, or recommendation, 
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Mr Cossetr’s WRITINGS are now 


castigator, and made him desist | published and sold by Joun Copper, 





for the time. But, while the |at No. 1, Clement’s Inn. If gentle- 


Don was riding clear off, puffed 
up with the consciousness of his 
own importance, the farmer tied 
the lad up again ; not only gave 
him all that he had at first intend- 
ed, but, gave him, in addition, 
the punishment due to the inso- 
lence of the Don ; and, at last, 
instead of a broken skin, left the 
poor Devil scarcely any skin at 
all'—Let this be a warning to 
you, poor Reformers of Manches- 
ter! Never attend to aa oaths 


and urgings. Act with the Ba- 


men in the country, or venders in the 
country, should meet with any difi- 
culty ; if they should be told, * nah 
to be got; ‘out of print ;’’ or the 
like, they are requested toapply to the 
Office, as above. If any gentleman in 
the cotmtry has any information, or 
advice, to give, relative to the sending 
or the selling of the Register, or 
other works, in the ecmtry, the pub- 
|lisher will be glad to receive such 
information, or advice.—The Register 
will be published with, as well as 
without, a stamp: on the 3list of 
March Application for the stamped 


Register must be made to Newsmen, 


as in the case of Newspapers. 





ronet; but, unless he be actually 
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GARDENING AND PLANT- 
ING. 

I have received from America 
some seeds of four sorts of Ve- 
getables, which I think would be 
a valuable addition to our own 
catalogue; namely, the Early In- 
dian Corn, called Sweet-Corn ; 
the Pumpkin that pies ‘and tarts 
are made of; the Citron-Melon; 
and the Water-Melon.—My Son, 
at his Political Register Office, 
No. 1, Clement’s Inn, has a few 
parcels of all these seeds to sell. 
And, I will now say a word or two 
about the nature of the fruits, and 
about the mode ef cultivating the 
plants. 

THIS CORN isanearly, dwarf 
kind, found amongst the Indians 
on the Missouri, and cultivated in 
the United States solely for the 
table. ‘The ear is gathered when 
it arrives at the state which shows 
each grain full of-milk. If, in 


this state, the milk of every grain 
of a large ear of Corn were care- 
fully pressed out, the whole would 
fill a moderate wine-glass. Judge, 
then, how good and nutricious 
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this vegetable must be! The ear 
being gathered from the plant, 
and the soft covering being taken 
off, you boil the ear, whole, about 
20 minutes. A large dish full is 
put upon an American table; you 
take an ear at a time; rub a little 
butter over it with the point of 
your knife; then sprinkle a little 
salt ; then take the ear by the two 
ends (which seem to be made on 
purpose) and bite off the grains. 
A company, thus employed, 
would appear to a beholder, who 
had never seensucha thing before, 
to be holding the ends of gags; an 
idea, by the by, likely enough to 
receive strength from certain cir- 
cumstances, which, for fear of 
meriting banishment,shall, for me, 
be nameless. It may be thought, 
that gentility will forbid the use 
of such fare. Not at all. Leta 
delicate lady, with the prettiest 
mincing mouth that ever was 


seen, once taste this corn, and I 
will engage, that she gets over alk 
scruples about the manner of 
eating it. However, it is a most 
wholesome and useful vegetable. 


In all poor families it supplies 
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the place of bread for six weeks 
every summer. I have many 
and many a time breakfasted and 
Babies at 


the breast will suck it and mum- 


dined wholly upon it. 


ble it; and, in sickness, people 
wil 


taste nothing else. 


taste it, when they will 
But, it will 
have heat. England will, how- 
ever, in a_ tolerable summer, 
produce it very well: I grew 
it at Botley, and saved my own 
seed, for several years; and the 
sort I had was not this early sort 
neither. The summer before last, 


the late Mr. Timorny Brown 


grew, at Peckham, as fine Corn, of 


even the backward sort, as I ever 
saw in my life; and in ground, too, 
by no means warm and early. 
The plant is full assensible of 
frost as the tenderest of the Kid- 
ney-Bean tribe; and, therefore, 
if you plant (we do not say sow) 
your Corn on, or about, the 6th 
of May, it is quite early enough. 
Let the ground be really rich ; 
as warm at bottom and as full to 
the sunas may be; but, not very 


near to a- wall; for, it likes free 
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air as well as hot sun and earth. 
Put the seeds at a foot asunder in 
the row, and put the rows sever 
Cover the seeds with 
As. 


soon as the plants are two inches 


feet apurt. 


about two inches of earth. 


high, hoe the ground about them. 
Hoe frequently ; and, when they 
are eighteen inches high, dig the 
ground between the rows. Wher 
the plants are four feet high, and 
begin to put forth their ¢assels, 
dig again, and draw some earth 
up against the stems of the plants. 
You will see when the grains are 
fullof milk; and then begin to 
eat. Leave some ears for seed- 
The grain in them will become 
perfectly hard by November, 
when you must gather them, and 
Need 
I say any thing of the beauty of 


lay them up ’till Spring. 


a plant so useful? Yet, those 
who have never seen a field of 
Indian Corn, level as a die, as the 
fields in Long Island are, and 
sometimes containing forty acres; 
those who have not seen such 


fields, the plants from ten to 





twelve feet high, and the fine ver- 
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dant leaves sweeping off in an 
arched form from the sides, four 
or five feet in length, while, in 
- many cases, the ground beneath 
is covered with pumpkins, squash- 
es, and melons of various sorts ; 
those who have never seen these, 
-can have but imperfect ideas of 
the magnificence of vegetation 
and of the munificence of the 
great cause whence it all pro- 
ceeds. The sort of Corn which 


I am now speaking of is a Dwarf ; 


but, it will attain, in very rich 


ground, the height of eight feet. 
PUMPKIN .—This 


grown in England in very rich 


plant is 
ground, as late cucumbers are. 
But, there are scores of sorts; 
and, the largest are the worst. 
In America these are grown for 
hogs and cows. 
one sort, that are made into pies 
The skin is taken off, 


the seeds taken out, the remain- 


There is only 
and farts. 


der is cut in pieces, boiled, and 
squeezed dry, just in the same 
Then this 
pulp» mashed up with spices, 


way that turnips are. 


sugar, a little white wine, eggs, 
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ard milk, and then made like an 
apple pie, or custard, witha 
crust at the bottom of the dish, 
The 
proof of the goodness of this, 


if not at the top also. 


is, that it is universally preferred 
before fruit pies of all other 
kinds, though those who give it 
this preference have abundance 
of the finest of apples and even 
of peaches. But, then, the sort 
is every thing ; and the fruit must 
In 


order to obtain this, there must, 


be ripe and yellow as gold. 


I fear, be, in England, some- 
thing, at first, more than the 
natural ground. I have not yet 
made the experiment; but this 
is what I intend to do. Sow the 
seed in small pots, one seed in a 
pot, in a hot-bed in April; put 
the plants out on anether gentle 
bed in May, and cover them 
with hand-glasses, and let them 
run out from under the glasses, 
as we docucumbers. The fruit, 
put by inany place away from 
frost, will keep good till the next 
May or June; and, you may use 


them as you wantthem. If you 
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pies, keep them for foiwds and 
chickens during winter. Put one 
ata time in the fowl-house, and 
the fowls will eat them clean up, 
rind and all. Geese will fat upon 
the fine sort of Pumpkins. 
CITRON MELON.—There 
are in America two distinct classes 
of fruit, called Melons. They 
have, there, all the sorts of Me- 
lons that we have, and these go 
by the general name of Musk-Me- 
Jons, that is, Melons that have 
smell. The others are called 
Water-Melons. The Citron Me- 
fon is of the Musk class; that is 
to say, it is of the class cultivated 
in England. It is called citron, 
I suppose, because its flesh re- 
sembies that of the citron; that 
is to say, is of a very pale yellow. 
This is so much beééer a fruit than 
any sort that I ever saw in Enug- 
land, that [ thought it worthy ofan 
endeavour to introduce it, if it 
be not here already. It has hardly 
any rind; the tlesh melts in the 
mouth, like that of a very fine 
French Mignonne Peach; and 
I an- 
swer for the sort, and for the 


the flavour is delightful. 


goodness of every seed. ' The 
cultivation is the same as that of 
But, [ cannot help 
observing here on the monstrous 
practice of most gardeners putting 


our Melons. 
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A common wmelon 
plant will cover eight feet square 
of ground, aud they put, very 
frequently, four plants in four 
feet square / 


one light! 


Never put but one 
plant under one light if you wish 
to have many and fine melons. 
The WATER MELON must 
be cultivated in the same way ; 
but, with even more room, and, 
if you can get it, more bottom 
heat, and never any water, Plenty 
of bottom heat and plenty of air 
is the great maxim in the manage- 
ment of hot-beds. The Water 
Melon got, with me, at Botley, 
to the weight of eiglit or nine 
pounds. Its average weiglit im 
America may be 12 or 15 pounds. 
It has xo smell. The truit is 
always of a greex colour, and the 
green grows darker as the fruit 
grows ripe. It requires great 
skill in the matter to know when 
itis ripe. ‘The boys, who go to 
visit the farmers ‘‘ melon patch- 
es,” in their fields, ** plug” them ; 
that is to say, cut) a ptece out, 
as we do in the tasting of a 
cheese, and, if not ripe, they cram 
An old hand at it 
ascertain the state of the 


it in gain. 
will 
fruit by rapping the ontside with 
his knuckles ; but this is what 1 
uever could do. A pretty safe 
way is, to keep am aeconnt of 
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the age of the fruit; for at about 
forty-eight days from the time 
that the fruit is the size of a wal- 


nut, you will-find it ripe. When 
ripe it Consists of a rind about 
an inch thick, and of flesh within 
of Claret Wine 
mixed, half and half, with water ; 
and the seeds are of a dark brown 


of the eolour 


colour, approaching to black. 
This flesh requires no movement 
It melts into drink 
the instant it enters the mouth, 
To describe the taste is impossi- 
ble. It is delicious without be- 
ing at all sweet ; and it is refresh- 
ing beyond any thing, perhaps, 
that is known to the human 
palate. The liking that people 
have for it may be known by 
this; that, while a Water Melon 
sells for an English sixpence at 
New York, six ** Musk” Melons, 
siz even of the finest Citron Me- 
lons, may be bought for a Cent, 
that is, about an English haif- 
penny! © Musk” 
American farmer may safely 
trust by the road side; but in 
order to have a chance of 
keeping his water Melons to 
himself, he is compelled to sow} 
them secretly, in the middle, or 
in some part, of his Indian corn- 
field, where the boys cannot find 
them out, § had nearly an acre 


of the jaws. 


Melons an 
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never was able to get one single 
ripe one for myself. Where these 
Melons are openly raised for sale, 
the owners are compelled to guard 
the fields, nightand day. Apples, 
all 
these are safely left to take their 


Pears, Cherries, Peaches ; 


chance ; the barns, the granaries, 
and even the houses, are left un- 
locked ; but, the water-melan 
fields are guarded by men and 
guns. 

Now, as I intend to have some 
of all these things myself this 
year, I wish others to have some 
also: and I have had small pack- 
ets of the seeds of each put up. 
I will answer for the goodness of 
every sced. Each packet is 
2s. 6d. Of the Pumpkin and 
Melon seed there is enough forany 
gentleman's garden for a couple 
of years; and, as to the Indian 
Corn, the seed can be saved here, 
as I have before stated. The 
Pumpkin and Melon seeds will 
not be so good if saved in this 
climate; for, even in America, 
the North requires seeds brought, 
from time to time, from the 
South. 





WHITE OAKS. 


_ Several gentlemen, hearing me 
mention, last winter, that some 
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Ameriean White-Qak Acorns had 
been received by me, applied to 
me for some. They were sown 
at the time ; and now the seedlings 
are to be had from Mr. Kniaurt, 
Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, 
Chelsea; or, from Mr. Joun 
Consett, No. 1, Clement’s Inn, 
London.—This is the tree that 
Mr. Birksxck, in his book, calls 
** the Glory of the American Fo- 
“* rest; a title which, after two 
or three other trees, certainly be- 
longs to this lofty, beautiful, and 
useful tree. To describe all the 
uses of the tember of this tree 
would require more space than is 
afforded by a whole Register. If 
it were growing here in quantity 
equal to our oak, I -should hesi- 
tate before I said, if the question 
were put to me, which ef them 
could be exterminated with the! 
least injury to the nation.—fiow- 
ever, I have not, at present, any 
time for a description of the pro- 
perties of the wood. Mr. Knieut 
has half the crep;.and, as his 
share will not have received any 
myury from his politics, he will, | 
in all probability, find the most 
customers:—If however, any 
body choose to apply to my son, 
at his Office, as above, he will very 
punctually attend to the appli- 
cations. The plants are, of course, 
only about str inches high, but 
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their tap-roots may be afoot long. 
The price is A POUND A HUN- 
DRED; and, my son will seil 
no smaller quantity. A letter te 
him (post paid) at the Register 
Office, No. 1, Clement's Inn, will 
insure the sending of a hundred 
off by the mail, two days after he 
receives the order; because there 
must be time to take the plants 
from the ground.—There are 
about 50 sorts of oaks in America. 
I have seen twenty sorts, all 
standing in one wood of not more 
than forty acres. Some of these 
sorts are good for very little. I 
was particularly careful as to the 
sort, in this case, and I pledge 
myself, that every plant is a true 
White-Ouk.—It may, perhaps, 
be useful to give a few hinte as 
to the management of seedling 
oak plants, Cut off their tap- 


roots at four inches from the top 
(that is the part.that was at the 
surface of the ground); or, in 
other words, leave the tap-root 


four inches long. Cut off aff the 
fibres clean; for they. neyer grow 
again. Cut the tap-root with a 
sloping cut. Cut-all witha sharp 
knife——Plant out in rows two 
feet a part, and put the plants a 
foot a part in the row. This 
puts you about a hundred upon 


a rod of ground. Let the 





ground be good and deeply dig- 
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ged; aud let the plants be put out 
by sume one who knows how to 
plant 4 cabbage-plant weld. Let 
them be fixed well in the ground, 
and let them, as to depth, be 
planted in such manner as to 
bring the part which was at the 
surface of the ground before, to 
the surface again ; that is to say, 
Jet no wood be under ground, and 
no reot above ground. Keep the 
ground clean, by frequent hoeing, 
during the summer; and, there 
will need no watering nor any 
other care. When the plants 
have stood thus two years, they 
will, if properly managed, be 


four fect high; and, then they 


are ready to be put out into plan- 
tations. Those who say, that 
oaks will not get a new tap-root, 
know nothing of the matter; and 
those who say, that transplanted 
oaks do-not prosper, have only, 
I think, to hear me state, that 
oaks, sown by me in 1807, and 
put finally owt in 1810, are now 
about 20 feet high, and many of 
them more than 15 inches round 
at the stem.—Doctor Jounson 


said, that, when a man planted a 
tree, le began to think of dying 
If any man be infected with this 
cowardly, this selfish, this base 
feeling, Jet him read LaFon- 
TAUNE’s beautiful fable of the 
Octogénaire et les trois Jouven- 
gequx; and he will blush to 
think, that the former author was 
an Englishman, and the latter a 
Frenchman. 


N.B. A hundred plants will 
make but a very small parcel. 
They can be safely sent to Jre- 
land and Scotland.—There is 
great advantage in having the 
piants in this seedling -state ; 
especially when they are to be 
conveyed from a_ considerable 
distance. The weight and butk 
and the risk from keeping out of 
ground: the difference in price 
too :-these are al] considerations 
that ought to induce people to 
get the plants in the seedling 
state.—The plants cannot be 
sent in frosty weather. No trees. 
should ever have their roots ex- 
posed to frost. 
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